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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe,  discuss,  and 
analyze  recent  patterns  of  interregional  migration  in  the 
USSR  and  to  provide  some  Insight  into  the  relationship  be- 
tveen  these  movements  and  regional  levels  of  development. 

The  first  of  the  four  sections  is  aimed  at  providing  a 
brief  overview  of  interregional  population  movements  from 
the  latter  years  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  1959.  This  is 
followed  by  a selective  review  of  post-1959  migration 
studies,  most  of  which  were  written  by  Soviet  authors.  In 
the  third  section,  data  from  these  studies,  the  1970  Census, 
and  other  sources  are  pieced  together  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  changing  patterns  of  interregional  migration 
from  1959  through  1969.  The  paper  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  regional  migration  balances  for  the  last 
two  years  of  this  period  as  given  by  the  1970  Census, 
objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  provide  a better  und 
standing  of  the  un<lerlying  determinants  of  Soviet  migration. 


SOVIET  MIGRATION  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
During  the  past  two  decades  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  Soviet  population  is 
not  in  accord  with  current  needs  and  goals  for  economic 
development.  Basically  this  has  resulted  from  a concentra- 
tion of  the  population  In  the  European  USSR,  while  Central 
Asia,  Kazakhstan,  and  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Urals  have 
continued  to  have  relatively  low  population  densities. 

These  imbalances  have  been  countered  in  part  by  high  rates 
of  natural  increase  in  outlying  areas  and,  to  a limited 
degree,  by  migration  from  labor  surplus  to  deficit  regions. 
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Between  1959  and  1963,  for  Instance,'  the  labor  surplus 

Central,  Volga-Vy atka , and  Central  Chernozem  Regions  had 

a combined  migration  loss  of  over  1 million,  while  the 

developing  Central  Aslan,  Kazakh,  and  Far  Eastern  Regions 

experienced  gains  which  slightly  exceeded  this  number. 

However,  concurrent  with  this,  labor  shortages  In  the 

Siberlas  were  accentuated  by  the  net  loss  of  17,000 

migrants  from  East  Siberia  and  233,000  from  West  Siberia.^ 

More  recently,  the  results  of  the  1970  Census  Indicate 

that  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  have  joined  West  Siberia 

as  overall  losers  of  migrants  (the  three  regions  had  a 

combined  net  loss  of  243,000),  while  East  Siberia  and  the 

Far  Eastern  Regions  showed  net  gains  of  25,000  and  113,000 
2 

respectively. 

Adding  to  this,  the  urban-rural  pattern  of  movement 
has  also  been  a source  of  Increasing  concern.  In  Central 
Asia,  which  has  a rural  labor  surplus  but  an  urban  labor 
shortage,  cultured,  and  ethnic  factors  have  held  down 


rural-to-urban  mobility.  In  Kazakhstan,  Siberia,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  mobility 
of  the  population  has  given  rise  to  heavy  Intrareglonal 
movements  from  both  rural  and  urban  places,  and  large-scale 
Interregional  flows  between  urban  places.  Thus,  the  popu- 
lations of  these  areas  have  been  in  constant  flux  during 
recent  years,  resulting  In  high  labor  turnovers  and  a 
general  dampening  of  economic  growth. 
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Glven  this  state  of  affairs,  It  is  not  surprising 
that  migration  has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  a key  area  of 
demographic  research  in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  this 
surge  of  Interest  is  not  really  a new  phenomenon,  but 
rather,  represents  a revival  of  interests  dating  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  first  national  census  of  the  Russian  Empire  was 
conducted  in  1897  and  included  questions  on  place  of  birth 
and  place  of  residence.  Consequently,  it  provided  some 
indication  of  the  population  shifts  which  accompanied 
Russia’s  early  industrial  growth.  The  advent  of  indus- 
trialization in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  carried 
with  it  a growing  demand  for  natural  resources,  particularly 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  oil.  In  order  to  move  these  materials, 
an  extensive  rail  network  was  constructed  with  lines  ex- 
tending from  European  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia, 
Kazakhstan,  the  Urals,  and  beyond.  As  a result  of  these 
improvements  and  the  ne^d  for  workers,  migration  to  these 
regions  increased  tremendously  prior  to  World  War  I. 

However,  after  the  war  began,  the  overall  level  of  migration 
was  reduced  considerably,  with  the  North  Caucasus  and 
Central  Aslan  Regions  showing  a net  loss  of  migrants  during 
the  vat  In  Kazakhstan  the  migration  balance  dropped  from 
116,000  in  1914  to  less  than  4,000  in  1916.^ 

The  significance  of  Russia's  transition  from  an  agri- 
cultural society  to  one  of  increasing  industrialization 
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was  not  overlooked  by  the  Tsarist  government,  as  evidenced 
by  the  attention  given  to  the  collection  and  assessment  of 
migration  data  between  1897  and  1917.  Undoubtedly,  the 
single  most  Important  agency  in  this  regard  was  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  which  not  only  monitored 
migration  within  the  empire,  but  also  published  periodic 
reports  on  these  movements.  This  information  was  extremely 
Important  In  that  it  allowed  the  government  to  keep  Its 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  Internal  migration  streams.  In 
addition,  these  data  were  indispensable  to  publication  of 
the  Journal  Voprosy  Kolonizatsii  and  to  the  study  of  migra- 
tion in  general.^ 

Although  interrupted  by  World  War  1,  the  study  of 
migration  regained  momentum  in  the  post-war  years.  The 
leadership  of  the  foundling  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  recognized  the  importance  of  migration  in 
attaining  their  goals  for  industrial  growth  and  called  for 
the  1926  Census  to  include  information  on  both  place  of 
birth  and  residence.  From  these  data  they  were  able  to 
discern  origins  and  final  destinations  of  migrants  who 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Also,  as  a means 
of  updating  and  cross-checking  t^e  information  from  this 
and  future  censuses,  they  instituted  a system  where  migrants 
were  required  to  register  changes  in  residence  with  local 
authorities.  At  least  initially,  however,  this  system 
proved  to  be  rather  inaccurate  since  internal  passports 
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were  not  issued  to  rauch  of  the  rural  population  and  those 
with  passports  were  not  always  conscientious  about 
registering  their  movements. 

The  patterns  of  migration  revealed  by  the  1926  Census 
were  similar  to  those  observed  prior  to  1897  In  that  they 
showed  net  In-mlgratlon  to  Kazakhstan,  the  Slberlas,  and 
the  Far  Eastern  Regions.  However,  mainly  as  a result  of 
its  revolt  against  the  Russians  during  World  War  1,  Central 
Asia  showed  only  slight  net  In-mlgrat ion . In  addition, 
there  were  notable  changes  In  the  sources  and  Intensity  of 
migrations.  By  the  early  1900s,  Increasing  population 
densities  in  what  are  now  the  Central  Chernozem,  Volga, 
and  Volga-Vyatka  Regions  and  the  Ukrainian  Republic  had 
caused  these  areas  to  join  the  Central,  Belorussian,  and 
Northwest  Regions  as  prime  suppliers  of  migrants.^  Thus, 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  earlier  Russian  migrations  had 
emanated  was  expanded  to  include  virtually  all  of  European 
Russia.  Furthermore,  after  weathering  the  ca tas t roph ie s 
of  the  early  1900s,  the  rising  rate  of  natural  Increase 
swelled  the  pool  of  potential  migrants.  This,  along  with 
the  increased  mobility  of  the  population,  helped  bring 
about  an  absolute  Increase  In  migration,  particularly  to 
areas  east  of  the  Urals. 

K 

Following  the  1926  Census,  the  Soviets  waited  13  years 

before  again  surveying  their  population.  Although  the 

1939  Census  is  notable  for  having  revealed  the  rapid  urban 
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growth  that  occurred  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  it  did  little 
to  aid  the  study  of  migration,  since  it  vas  not  published 
in  its  entirety  and  did  not  contain  information  relating 
specifically  to  migration.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
a long  period  of  neglect  during  which  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  migration  data,  and  consequently  the  study  of 
Soviet  migration,  virtually  ceased.  World  War  II,  of  course, 
vas  the  major  factor  affecting  this  change,  but  even 
afterwards  the  apparent  loss  of  interest  continued.  As  a 
result,  there  Is  little  basis  for  a thorough  examination 
of  migration  between  1939  and  1959.  It  is  known  that  great 
masses  of  migrants  left  the  western  border  areas  to  escape 
the  German  invasion  and  to  work  in  factories  that  had  been 
relocated  in  the  eastern  regions,^  but  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  returned  to  their  homelands  after  the  war. 

It  is  also  Impossible  to  determine  the  pattern  of  urban- 
rural  settlement  during  this  period. 

Following  the  war,  and  particularly  during  the  Virgin 
and  Idle  Land  Campaigns  of  the  1930s  and  1960s,  the 
Soviets  renewed  their  push  to  develop  the  outlying  areas 
of  Central  Asia,  Kazakhstan,  Siberia,  and  the  Far  East. 
However,  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  and  earlier  changes 
remained  vague  until  revealed  by  the  1959  Census. 

Although  it  contained  no  specific  migration  data, 
the  1959  Census  left  little  doubt  that  population  movements 
during  and  after  World  War  II  had  brought  about  tremendous 
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changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  Soviet  population. 

Between  1939  and  1959  the  population  of  the  USSR  increased 
by  18  million,  yet,  the  regions  of  European  Russia  and 
Belorussia  actually  lost  20  million  inhabitants,  most  of 
which  were  from  rural  areas.  The  net  effect  of  these 
changes  was  a population  increase  of  over  38  million  in  the 
eastern  regions  and  non-Russian  republics  (excluding 
Belorussia).  Approximately  11  million  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  the  Urals  Region,  9 million  in  West  Siberia, 

4 million  in  East  Siberia,  3 million  each  in  the  Far 
Eastern,  Central  Aslan,  and  Kazakh  Regions,  and  the  remain- 
ing 5 million  in  other  non-Russian  republics.^ 

In  regard  to  urban-rural  population  balances,  only 
Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  experienced  overall  rural  popu- 
lation gains  between  1939  and  1959.  In  contrast,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  urban  inhabitants  rose  sharply  in  every 
region,  resulting  in  an  urban  population  growth  of  39 

9 

million  or  65  percent.  Although  some  of  this  may  be  attri- 
buted to  reclassification  and  natural  Increase  (Konstantinov 
estimates  7 and  8 million  respectively)']^^  it  was  primarily 
the  result  of  massive  population  movements  from  the  country- 
side to  the  cities. 

THE  RESUMPTION  OF  MIGRATION  STUDIES 
The  results  of  the  1959  Census  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Soviets  were  making  substantial  progress  in  their 
attempts  to  increase  the  populations  of  developing  regions. 
However,  such  a conclusion  would  be  incorrect  for  several 
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reasons.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  despite  the  large 
population  increases  in  Kazakhstan  and  the  lands  east  of 
the  Urals,  these  areas  were  still  so  sparsely  settled 
(Figure  1)  that  labor  shortages  continued  to  be  a major 
problem.  Furthermore,  there  was  good  reason  to  expect 
that  the  situation  would  grow  worse,  since  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  migration  during  the  1939-39  Intercensal 
period,  the  war,  had  ceased  to  be  a factor.  In  addition, 
although  the  organized  movements  of  the  Virgin  and  Idle 
Land  Campaigns  continued  Into  the  1960s,  they  were  of 
decreasing  Importance  as  the  more  desirable  lands  became 
occupied  . 

As  these  facts  became  more  evident,  both  scholars 
and  authorities  began  to  show  a renewed  interest  in 

11 

migration.  Early  post-war  works  such  as  those  by  Rashin, 

12  13 

Yatsunskly,  and  Poksh ishevskiy , which  had  essentially 

historical  orientations,  gave  way  to  studies  which  sought 
to  discover  the  causes  of  migration  and  investigate  its 
implications  concerning  economic  development.  Perevedentsev  ' s 
article,  "Problems  in  the  Territorial  Distribution  of  Labor 
Resources,"  is  representative  of  this  group  of  studies. 
Focusing  on  the  labor  shortages  in  the  Siberian  Regions 
and  relying  mainly  on  passport  registration  data,  his 
research  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  high  labor  turnover 
in  Siberia  was  primarily  a result  of  inadequate  living 
conditions.  This  finding  was  to  be  corroborated  by  several 
later  studies. 


FIGURE  1. — REGIONAL  POPULATION  DENSITIES,  1959 


Region/ 

Republic 

Population 
in  Thousands 

Land  „ 

Area  (Km'^) 

Density 
(Persons/ ) 

RSFSR: 

Northwest 

10,863 

1,662,800 

6.53 

Central 

25,718 

485,200 

53.00 

Volga-Vyatka 

8,253 

263,300 

31 . 34 

C.  Chernozem 

7,769 

167  , 700 

46.33 

Volga 

15,981 

680,000 

23 . 50 

N.  Caucasus 

11,601 

355 , 100 

32.67 

Urals 

lA ,180 

680 , 300 

20.84 

W.  Siberia 

11,251 

2,427,200 

4 . 63 

E.  Siberia 

6,A73 

4,122,800 

1.57 

Far  East 

A ,834 

6,215,900 

.78 

Non-Russ ian : 

Ukraine 

41,869 

603,700 

69 .35 

Baltic 

6,001 

174,100 

34.47 

Belorussia 

8,055 

207,600 

38.80 

Transcaucasia 

9,505 

186,100 

51.07 

Central  Asia 

13,824 

1,279,300 

10.80 

Kazakhstan 

9,154 

2,715,100 

3.37 

Source:  Tsencral ' noye  Stacistlcheskoye  Upravlenlye,  Uarodnoe 

Khozyaietvo,  Moskva,  1967,  p.  12. 
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More  general  works  dealing  with  migration  on  the 
national  scale  were  published  by  Pokshlshcvskly In  1962 
and  later  In  a Joint  article  by  Pokshlshevskly , Vorob'yev, 
Gladysheva,  and  Per eved ent sev  ^^(196A).  The  main  objective 
of  the  former  was  to  set  forth  recommendations  for  a 
long-term  model  of  production  which  could  be  used  to 
forecast  regional  labor  requirements.  Pokshlshevskly 
contended  that  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  there  would 
be  a more  objective  basis  for  directing  migration  flows 
to  meet  future  labor  needs.  The  second  article  is  also 
concerned  with  the  Inconsistencies  between  population  move- 
ments and  regional  labor  requirements,  particularly  in 
the  Slberias.  Suggestions  for  resolving  these  inconsis- 
tencies reflect  to  a great  extent  the  earlier  work  of 
Perevedentsev  and  Include  proposals  for  better  housing, 
social  services,  and  amenities  in  developing  regions. 

Although  the  study  of  migration  progressed  considerably 

during  the  1960s,  the  lack  of  timely,  accurate  data  was  a 

source  of  constant  difficulty.  The  passport  registration 

system  was  slowly  being  expanded  to  some  rural  areas  but, 

17 

as  pointed  out  by  Tovkun,  registration  was  far  from  com- 
plete. Additionally,  Information  on  migrant  characteristics 
was  restricted  to  age,  sex,  and  ethnic  data,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  determining  educational  levels  or  occupations 
of  migrants.  As  a result,  most  researchers  made  little 
use  of  the  passport  registration  data  which  was  being 
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published  in  Narodnoe  Khozyaistvo  and  Vestnik  Statistiki. 
Nevertheless,  the  push  for  improved  data  and  better  re- 
search methods  continued. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  innovations  in  migration 

research  first  appeared  in  1967  in  an  article  entitled 

18 

"Contemporary  Migration  in  the  USSR."  In  this  study 
Percvedentsev  employed  a population  balance  method  to 
estimate  regional  population  changes  due  to  migration  over 
the  1959-63  time  period.  To  do  this,  he  began  with  the 
regional  population  data  from  the  1959  Census  and  add'jd 
the  natural  increase  in  each  region's  population  (1959-63) 
based  on  its  birth  and  death  rates.  The  estimated 
population  of  each  region  in  1963  minus  this  sum  gave  the 
implied  net  migration  balances  in  Figure  2.  Data  from  the 
Internal  passport  registration  system  were  used  to  check 
whether  these  migration  balances  wore  compatible  with 
observed  population  movements. 

Despite  their  obvious  shortcomings,  Perevedentsev's 
net  migration  estimates  were  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Both  East  and  West  Siberia  showed  net  migration  losses, 
which  suggested  a continuation  of  the  large  population 
fluxes  and  high  labor  turnovers  in  those  areas.  The 
positive  balances  for  the  Central  Aslan,  Kazakh,  and  Far 
Eastern  Regions,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  some  progress 
in  augmenting  the  labor  forces  of  these  regions  through 
migrat ion  . 
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FIGURE  2. — REGIONAL  MIGRATION  BALANCES,  1959-63 


Region/Republic 

Net  Migration  Balance 

RSFSR: 

Northwest 

+ 24 

Central 

-501 

Volga-Vyatka 

-539 

C.  Chernozem 

-268 

Volga 

+ 16 

N.  Caucasus 

+ 4 70 

Urals 

-202 

W.  Siberia 

-233 

E.  Siberia 

-17 

Far  East 

+ 24 

Non-Russ ian  : 

Ukraine 

+ 142 

Baltic 

+4  5 

Belorussla 

-263 

Transcaucasia 

+ 19 

Central  Asia 

+ 319 

Kazakhstan 

+ 920 

Source:  V.I.  Perevedentsev , "Contemporary  Migration  in 

the  USSR,"  Soviet  Geography : Review  and  Trans- 
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lation,  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  April  1969,  p.  196 
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Attempts  to  find  the  causes  or  determinants  of  migra- 
tion also  stimulated  researchers'  interests  in  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  migrant  population.  The  lack  of 
data  on  educational  levels  and  occupations  of  migrants 
inhibited  research  in  this  area,  but  data  from  the  internal 
passport  system  did  allow  scholars  to  investigate  the 
selectivity  of  migration  in  regard  to  age,  sex,  and  ethnic 
background.  One  such  study  by  Denisova  and  Fadeyeva 

found  that  in  1964  the  majority  of  migrants  to  urban 

1 9 

areas  (56Z)  were  men  and  that  the  stream  of  migrants 

was  heavily  weighted  in  the  younger  age  groups,  with  half 

of  the  net  in-mlgrants  being  15-24  years  of  age  and  two- 

20 

thirds  in  the  15-29  age  range.  In  another  study  conducted 
the  same  year,  Perevedentsev  examined  the  influence  of 
ethnic  factors  on  migration.  In  general,  he  found  the 
Russians  to  be  the  most  mobile  of  all  ethnic  groups,  as 
reflected  by  high  rates  of  in t r a r eg  1 ona 1 rural -to-urban 
and  interregional  urban-to-urban  movement.  Non-Russians 
showed  lower  intraregional  mobility  than  did  the  Russians 
and  constituted  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  inter- 
regional migration  stream. 

As  1970  approached  there  were  increased  efforts  to 
have  questions  pertaining  to  migration  Included  in  the 
upcoming  census.  Although  suggestions  for  the  exact 
formulation  of  these  questions  were  quite  varied,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  they  should  yield  information  on  the 
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direction  and  magnitude  of  recent  migration  flows,  as 
well  as  basic  migrant  characteristics.  To  do  this, 

Volkov  recommended  that  the  census  include  a question 
on  how  long  a person  had  lived  at  his  or  her  place  of 
residence  at  the  time  of  the  census.  If  less  chan  a year, 
they  should  also  Indicate  their  previous  place  of  per- 
manent residence.  In  regard  to  migrant  characteristics, 
he  proposed  that  information  also  be  solicited  concern- 
ing age,  sex,  ethnic  affiliation,  occupation,  and  family 
status  . 

When  the  qeustlons  for  the  1970  Census  were  finally 
formulated,  it  was  apparent  that  the  preceding  recommenda- 
tions had  been  quite  well-received.  The  census  question- 
naire required  individuals  to  state  how  long  they  had 
lived  at  their  residence  as  of  the  census  date  (January 
15,  1970).  If  the  period  was  less  than  two  years,  they 
were  also  asked  their  previous  permanent  residence  and 
reason  for  moving.  Using  this  information,  the  origin, 
destinations,  and  motives  for  movements  during  the  1968-69 
time  period  could  be  ascertained.  In  addition,  the  census 
also  contained  Information  on  age,  sex,  and  ethnic  back- 
ground, but  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  occupa- 
tion, educational  level,  or  family  status  of  migrants. 

When  the  1970  Census  was  published,  it  contained 
information  on  in-migration  to  selected  cities.  to 


Include  the  sex  of  migrants  and  an  urban-rural  classification 
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of  origins.  A table  was  also  provided  to  show  in-  and 

24 

out-migration  at  the  oblast  level  with  the  sources  of 
these  migrations  again  categorized  according  to  whether 
they  were  urban  or  rural.  Data  on  regional  In-  and  out- 
migration  also  included  the  urban-rural  classification 

of  origins  and  destinations  as  well  as  the  sex  of  migrants. 

26  2 7 

Ethnic  and  age  data  were  provided  in  separate  tables. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  migration  in  the  1970  Census 
reflects  to  a great  extent  the  Soviets'  concern  over  pop- 
ulation imbalances,  especially  as  they  relate  to  labor 
shortages  in  developing  regions.  As  the  impact  of  migra- 
tion on  regional  labor  supplies  became  clearer,  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  and  availability  of  migration  data 
were  multiplied.  Improvements  in  this  area,  in  turn, 
were  mirrored  by  advances  in  the  field  of  migration  re- 
search. 

CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION,  1959-69 
Changes  in  Regional  Migration  Balances 
The  patterns  of  interregional  migration  in  the  USSR  from 
1959-69  have  been  the  source  of  much  controversy  over  the 
past  few  years,  primarily  because  of  difficulties  in  recon- 
ciling migration  data  from  the  1970  Census  with  the 
1959-67  data  obtained  by  the  population  balance  method.  As 
shown  in  Figure  3,  there  were  several  instances  where  a 
region  experienced  completely  opposite  migration  trends 
during  the  two  periods. 
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FIGURE  3. — NET  MIGRATION  BALANCES,  1959-67  and  1968-69 

(In  Thousands) 


Region/Republic 

1959-67® 

1968-69** 

RSFSR: 

Northwest 

0 

+111 

Central 

-611 

+173 

Volga-Vyatka 

-845 

-67 

C.  Chernozem 

-486 

-64 

Volga 

0 

+ 41 

N.  Caucasus 

+ 764 

+4  4 

Urals 

-595 

-110 

W.  Siberia 

-390 

-93 

E.  Siberia 

-115 

+ 25 

Far  East 

+205 

+113 

Non-Russian : 

Ukraine 

+419 

+ 37 

Baltic 

+111 

+ 33 

Belorussia 

-262 

+ 2 

Transcaucasia 

+12 

-59 

Central  Asia 

+ 226 

-128 

Kazakhstan 

+ 1083 

-22 

a 

Source:  The  1959-67  balances  for  the  economic  regions  of 


the  RSFSR,  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  Belorussia, 
and  Kazakhstan  arc  from  V.V.  Pokshl shevskly  ' s , 
"Migratslya  naselenlya  v SSSR,"  Priroda  t No.  9, 
1969,  p.  70.  Complete  data  for  the  Baltic,  Trans- 
caucasian, and  Central  Asian  Regions  were  not 
given  by  Pokshlshevskly  and  were  therefore  taken 
from  Peter  J.  Gr and s t a f f ' s , "Economic  Aspects  of 
Interregional  Migration  in  the  USSR,"  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies,  March  15-18, 
1972  (mimeo) , p.  27. 
b 

Tsentral ' noye  Statisticheskoye  Upravleniye,  Itogi 
Yaeaoyuznoy  Perepisi  Naseleniya  1970  goda,  Tom  VII, 


Statistika,  Moskva  1974,  Tables  3 through  17,  pp.  9-1S6. 
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Perhaps  the  most  obvious  source  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  two  groups  of  data  Is  the  length  of  the  time 
intervals  Involved.  The  1968-69  migration  data,  which 
are  based  on  the  1970  Census,  Include  all  persons  who  had  been 
living  at  a residence  less  than  two  years  as  of  the  census 
date.  However,  during  the  period  from  1959-67,  It  was 
possible  for  a migrant  to  move  to  a region,  stay  several 
years,  and  then  depart  without  effecting  the  region's 
migration  balance.  On  a larger  scale,  any  shift  in  migra- 
tion trends  during  this  period  could  have  been  concealed 
in  a similar  manner.  To  help  reduce  this  problem,  the 
data  for  1959-67  have  been  divided  into  two  shorter  periods, 
1959-63  and  1964-67  (Figure  4).  This  choice  of  time  in- 
tervals was  constrained  by  the  availability  of  data. 

During  the  first  period,  1959-63,  the  primary  sources 
of  migrants  were  the  Industrial  Central,  Volga-Vyatka , and 
Urals  Regions,  as  well  as  the  more  agricultural  Central 
Chernozem  and  Belorussian  Regions.  A large  portion  of 
these  movements  undoubtedly  stemmed  from  government  pro- 
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grams  aimed  at  channeling  migrants  from  more  developed 
areas  to  outlying  regions.  However,  It  should  be  noted 
that  both  East  and  West  Siberia  lost  migrants  overall  (17,000 
and  233,000  respectively),  even  though  they  were  targets 
for  development  during  this  period.  The  other  developing 
areas  all  showed  net  gains  of  migrants  from  1959-63,  the 
largest  being  In  Kazakhstan  (920,000),  followed  by  Central 
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PIGURE  4. --CHANGES  IN  REGIONAL  MIGRATION  BALANCES,  1959-69 

(In  Thousands) 


Region/Republic 

1959-63® 

1964-67** 

1968-69 

RSFSR: 

Northwest 

+ 24 

-24 

+ 111 

Central 

-501 

-110 

+ 173 

Volga-Vyatka 

-539 

-306 

-67 

C.  Chernozem 

-268 

-218 

-64 

Volga 

+ 16 

-16 

+41 

N.  Caucasus 

+470 

+ 294 

+44 

Urals 

-202 

-393 

-110 

W.  Siberia 

-233 

-157 

-93 

E.  Siberia 

-17 

-98 

+ 25 

Far  East 

+24 

+ 181 

+ 113 

Non-Russian : 

Ukraine 

+ 142 

+ 277 

+ 37 

Baltic 

+ 100 

+ 111 

+ 33 

Beloruss la 

-263 

+ 1 

+ 2 

Transcaucasia 

+ 19 

+ 12 

-59 

Central  Asia 

+ 319 

+ 2 2 6 

-128 

Kazakhstan 

+920 

fl63 

-22 

a 


Source:  V.I.  Perevedentsev , "Contemporary  Migration  in  the 
USSR,"  Soviet  Geography:  Review  and  Translation, 

April,  1969,  p.  196. 


b 

The  1964-67  migration  balances  were  obtained  by 
subtracting  Perevedentsev ' s 1959-63  data  from  the 
1959-67  data  in  Figure  3. 
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Asia  (319,000),  the  Far  East  Region  (24,000),  and  Trans- 
caucasia (19,000).  Sizable  gains  were  also  experienced 
by  the  North  Caucasus  Region  (470,000)  and  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  (142,000). 

t 

Migration  trends  from  1964  through  1967  were  similar 
to  Chose  observed  during  the  earlier  period  in  that  the 
major  suppliers  of  migrants  remained  basically  the  sane. 
However,  Che  net  migration  losses  of  the  Central  and 
Volga-Vyatka  Regions  decreased  dramatically,  while  Belo- 
russia,  which  had  also  given  up  large  numbers  of  migrants 
during  the  previous  five  years,  began  to  show  net  migration 
gains.  Concurrent  with  this,  the  loss  of  migrants  from  the 
Urals  and  East  Siberian  Regions  became  even  more  severe  and 
Kazakhstan’s  net  gain  of  migrants  fell  from  920,000  (1959-63) 
to  163,000  (1964-67).  In  Che  North  Caucasus  Region,  the 
positive  migration  balance  for  1959-63  (470,000)  was  reduced 
to  294,000  over  the  following  four  years,  while  the  net 
migration  gain  for  the  Ukraine  increased  from  142,000  to 
277,000. 

The  trend  cowards  reduced  migration  losses  from  the 
regions  of  the  European  USSR  continued  into  1968-69  as 
the  number  of  net  migrants  surrendered  by  the  Volga-Vyatka, 
Urals,  and  Central  Chernozem  Regions  all  fell  below  their 
1964-67  levels.  The  Central  Region  underwent  the  most 
remarkable  change  of  all,  however,  as  it  moved  from  a 
negative  migration  balance  of  110,000  in  1964-67  to  a 
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posltive  balance  of  173,000  in  1968-69.  A similar, 
although  not  so  large,  change  occurred  In  East  Siberia 
as  it  went  from  a net  loss  of  98,000  migrants  to  a gain  of 
25,000.  In  contrast,  the  1964-67  gains  of  Kazakhstan 

(163.000) ,  Transcaucasia  (12,000),  and  Central  Asia 

(226.000)  gave  way  to  net  losses  of  22,  39,  and  128 
thousand  respectively  in  1968-69.  The  migration  balance 
for  the  North  Caucasus  Region  fell  from  294,000  (1964-67) 
to  Just  44,000  (1968-69)  and  the  Ukraine's  net  gain  dropped 
from  277,000  to  only  37,000  over  the  same  two  periods. 

Transition  .and  Reversal  In  the  1960s 
Based  on  these  observations,  it  appears  that  from  1959 
through  1963  the  greatest  sources  of  migrants  for  develop- 
ing areas  were  the  industrialized  Central  and  Volga- Vyatka 
Regions,  followed  by  the  more  agricultural  Central  Chernozem 
and  Belorussian  Regions.  However,  between  1964  and  1967  the 
net  out-flow  of  migrants  from  the  first  three  of  these  areas 
was  reduced  considerably,  while  Transcaucasia  actually 
gained  net  migrants.  At  the  same  time,  the  net  migration 
gains  of  Transcaucasia,  Central  Asia,  and  Kazakhstan  were 
all  reduced.  As  these  patterns  of  movement  continued  into 
1968-69,  there  was  virtually  a complete  reversal  of  the 
migration  trends  observed  during  the  first  period.  The 
largely  agricultural  areas  of  Transcaucasia,  Central  Asia, 
and  Kazakhstan  all  experienced  net  migration  losses,  while 
moat  of  the  predominantly  industrial  areas,  to  include  the 
Central,  Northwest,  Volga,  Volga-Vyatka , Urals,  Siberian, 


and  Far  Eastern  Regions,  all  decreased  their  losses  or 
gained  migrants  on  balance. 

These  changes  suggest  that  a more  in-depth  examination 

of  the  relationship  between  Interregional  migration  and 

industrialization  might  be  warranted.  The  graphs  in 

Figure  5 have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose.  On  the 

horizontal  axes,  regional  rates  of  industrial  employment 

2 8 

are  used  as  a measure  of  Industrialization.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  surrogate  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  section  which  follows.  Average  annual  rates  of  net 
migration  have  been  used  on  the  vertical  axes  so  that  the 
graphs  will  be  directly  comparable. 

In  the  first  graph,  the  regions  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  groups.  Those  in  the  lower  left  portion  of  the 
graph  arc  some  of  the  least  industrialized  regions,  two  of 
which  show  net  migration  gains  while  two  others  show  net 
losses.  The  gaining  regions.  Central  Asia  and  Transcaucasia, 
were  targets  for  development  during  this  period,  while  the 
more  agriculturally  developed  Central  Chernozem  and  Belo- 
russian Regions  were  sources  of  migrants.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  graph,  the  positive  migration  balance  for  the 
highly  industrialized  Northwest  Region  suggests  that  it 
was  not  a major  source  of  migrants  for  developing  areas. 
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FIGURE  5. --CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION,  1959-69 
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The  Central  Region,  on  the  other  hand,  did  lose  large 
numbers  of  migrants,  many  of  which  undoubtedly  went  to 
developing  regions.  In  the  middle  group,  Kazakhstan  has 
both  the  lowest  rate  of  Industrial  employment  and  highest 
level  of  net  In-mlgrat Ion . This  large  migration  balance 
stems  mainly  from  Its  role  In  the  Virgin  Land  Campaigns. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  regions  with  the  highest  rates 
of  Industrial  employment  all  experienced  net  migration 
losses  or  had  balances  very  close  to  zero. 

The  graph  for  1964-67  reflects  some  very  significant 
changes.  On  the  whole,  there  was  an  Increase  in  industrial 
employment  rates  throughout  the  USSR,  as  reflected  by  a 
rightward  shift  of  points  along  the  horizontal  axis.  More 
importantly,  however,  there  were  great  changes  in  the 
migration  balances  of  Kazakhstan  and  the  Central  Region. 

From  1964-67  Kazakhstan's  average  gain  of  migrants  fell  to 

41.000  per  year,  as  compared  to  184,000  annually  over  the 
previous  five-year  period.  Concurrent  with  this,  the 
Central  Region's  average  yearly  loss  of  migrants  went  from 

100.000  (1939-63)  to  just  28,000  (1964-67).  These  two 
changes  were  the  first  major  steps  toward  the  reversals 
which  manifested  themselves  In  the  1970  Census. 

The  third  graph  Is  based  on  migration  data  from  the 
1970  Census  but,  for  lack  of  more  current  Information, 
uses  1965  employment  data.  Consequently,  the  rightward 
shift  noted  during  the  previous  period  Is  absent,  although 

i 


A 
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there  was  undoubtedly  a general  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
Industrial  employment  during  this  period.  The  most  note- 
worthy aspect  of  the  third  graph,  however,  is  that  the 
pattern  of  points  is  virtually  opposite  that  in  Graph  1. 

As  just  alluded  to,  the  first  stage  of  transition  appears 
to  have  occurred  between  1964  and  1967  with  the  large  drop 
in  Kazakhstan's  migration  balance  and  the  Central  Region's 
rise  in  net  migration.  This  continued  into  1968-69  when 
Central  Asia  joined  Kazakhstan  as  a net  loser  of  migrants 
and  the  Northwest  and  Central  Regions  experienced  large 
net  gains.  Given  these  changes,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  reversal  was  a slight  shift  in  the  migration 
balances  of.  the  remaining  regions.  In  general,  this  was 
accomplished  by  a decrease  in  net  migration  for  the  regions 
with  lower  rates  of  industrial  employment  and  an  increase 
in  the  migration  balances  of  regions  with  higher  rates. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  the  period  from  1964  through 
196T  seems  especially  worthy  of  further  investigation, 
since  the  transition  appears  to  have  occurred  during  this 
period.  However,  in  order  to  do  this  the  migration  data 
for  this  interval  would  have  to  be  further  disaggregated. 

An  apparent  means  of  doing  this  would  be  to  use  data  from 
the  internal  passport  system  to  obtain  information  on 
annual  population  movements,  but  unfortunately,  this  cannot 
be  done  because  these  data  have  not  been  published  on  an 
annual  basis  and,  even  when  they  were  published,  did  not 
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Include  all  Interregional  flows.  As  an  alternative,  pass- 
port registration  data  for  1967  and  census  data  for  1968-69 
(Figures  6 and  7)  will  be  used  to  examine  some  of  the 

1967- 69  flows  associated  with  the  Northwest,  Central, 

Central  Aslan,  and  Kazakh  Regions.  These  particular  regions 
were  selected  because  of  the  extreme  migration  changes  which 
they  experienced  in  the  late  1960s. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan,  the  urban 
areas  of  both  regions  gained  net  migrants  in  1967  (21,900 
and  21,300  respectively)  as  a result  of  interregional  mi- 
gration. The  greatest  portion  of  Central  Asia's  urban 
gains  came  in  exchanges  with  Kazakhstan  (9,100),  West 
Siberia  (7,100),  and  the  Orals  Region  (5,300),  while  its 
largest  net  loss  (2,600)  was  to  the  North  Caucasus  Region. 
Most  of  Kazakhstan's  net  urban  gainrame  from  just  two 
regions.  West  Siberia  (12,500)  and  the  Urals  (9,800). 

Central  Asia  received  the  most  net  migrants  (3,830)  of 
any  region  from  the  urban  areas  of  Kazakhstan. 

In  1968-69  there  was  a tremendous  change  in  pop  lation 
movements  associated  with  the  cities  of  Central  Asia  as 

» 

they  surrendered  over  35,000  net  migrants  to  other  regions. 

This,  <r6upled  with  a net  loss  of  93,000  from  the  rural 

areas,  resulted  in  a negative  balance  of  128,000  for 

29 

Central  Asia  over  the  two-year  period.  The  inflow  of 
migrants  to  the  urban  areas  of  Kazakhstan  also  fell  in 

1968- 69,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Central  Asia. 


FIGURE  6. — INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION  TO  AND  FROM  THE  URBAN  AREAS 

OF  CENTRAL  ASIA,  1967-69 


For  the 

U rban  Areas 

of  Central 

Asia; 

1967® 

1 9 6 8- 6 9^  ( 2 - Y c a r Average) 

Region/ 

Republic 

In- 

Mieratlon 

Out- 

M Ip.  ration 

Bal ance 

In- 

Mif;rat  ton 

Out- 

Migration 

Balance 

RSFSR : 

Northwest 

5,079 

4,964 

+ 115 

2,172 

10,258 

-8 ,086 

Central 

1 

11,330 

11,892 

-562 

5,061 

14,045 

-8,984 

1 

Volga-Vyatka 

3,916 

3,857 

+ 59 

1,942 

2,456 

-514 

C.  Chernozem 

3,383 

3,361 

+ 22 

1 ,259 

2,351 

-1,092 

Volga 

21,529 

21,994 

-465 

9,474 

14,123 

-4 ,651 

N . Caucasus 

12,249 

14,855 

-2,606 

1 

3,524 

7 ,938 

-4,414 

Urals 

18,698 

13,357 

+5,341 

10,698 

7 ,631 

+ 3,067 

W . Siberia 

19,493 

12,346 

+ 7,147 

11  , 366 

7,272 

+4 ,094 

E . Siberia 

7,942 

4 ,840 

+3 ,102 

3,678 

2,828 

+ 850 

Far  East 

6,063 

4,310 

+ 1,7  53 

2,517 

4,730 

-2,213 

Non-Russ ian : 

16,492 

Ukraine 

14,621 

-1,871 

6,192 

12,369 

-6,177 

Baltic 

1,382 

3,586 

-2 , 204 

604 

1,827 

-1,223 

Belorussla 

2,439 

2,781 

-342 

932 

2,010 

-1,078 

Transcaucasia 

4,575 

1,269 

+ 3,306 

2,166 

1,150 

+ 1,016 

Kazakhstan 

31,009 

21,937 

+9,07? 

16.525 

22.581 

-6.056 

TOTAL 

163,708 

141,841 

+21,867 

78,110 

113,571 

m 

Source:  a 

Vestnik  statiatiki,  Moskva,  1968,  Tables  1-4,  pp.  89-96. 
b 

Tscntral ' noye  St atlstlcheskoye  Upravlenlye,  Itogi  Veceoyusnoy 
Perepici  Naseleniya  1970  goda  , Tom  VII,  Statistika,  Moskva, 
1974,  Tables  3 through  17,  pp.  9-156. 
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FIGURE  7 . --INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION  TO  AND  FROM  THE  URBAN  AREAS 

OF  KAZAKHSTAN,  1967-69 


Region/ 

Republic 
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Out- 


1968-69"(2-Year  Average) 
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6,881 

6,416 

+465 

3,435 

6,878 

-3,443 

12,528 

13,459 

-931 

8 ,599 

11,222 

-2,623 

7,446 

■ 5,267 

+2,179 

4,393 

3,726 

+ 667 

4 ,800 

4,154 

+ 646 

3,151 

2,742 

+ 409 

17,643 

17,230 

+ 413 

12,246 

10,613 

+1,633 

16,797 

17,175 

-378 

9,789 

10,416 

-627 

31 ,382 

21,599 

+9,783 

17,321 

11,633 

+5 ,688 

42,131 

29,614 

+12,517 

24 ,608 

15,193 

+9,415 

10,782 

7,933 

+2,849 

5 ,930 

6,512 

-582 

6 ,389 

5,114 

+1,275 

3,577 

6 , 594 

-3,017 

26,530 

29,523 

‘ -2,993 

15,860 

19,466 

2,220 

2,555 

-335 

1,254 

2,081 

5,858 

6,447 

-589 

3,001 

4,379 

3,153 

2,948 

+ 205 

4,269 

1,013 

29 .565 

-3,830 

31,189 

13.599 

220,275 

198,999 

+21,276 

148,622 

126,067 

Source ! 


-3,606 

-827 

-1,378 

4-3,256 


Veetnik  etatietiki,  Moskva,  1968,  Tables  1-4,  pp.  89-96. 

> 

Tsentral ’noyc  S t a 1 1 s t i che s koy e Upravlcnlyc,  Itogi  Vsesoyuznoy 
Perepiei  Naoeleniya  19?0  goda.  Ton  VII,  Statlstlkl,  Moskva, 
1974,  Tables  3 through  17,  pp.  9, -156. 
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Fur  the  rmore  , during  this  period  the  cities  of  Kazakhstan 

had  an  average  annual  gain  of  17,600  migrants  from  Central 

Asia,  which  was  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  decline  In 

urban  In-mlgratlon  from  most  other  areas.  Consequently, 

Kazakhstan  actually  Increased  Its  net  gain  of  urban  migrants 

from  Interregional  sources  over  the  1967-69  period.  This 

was  not  the  case  for  rural  migrations,  however,  as  Kazakhstan 

lost  4A,200  migrants  on  balance  from  its  rural  areas  to 

other  regions  In  1968-69,  giving  it  a total  negative  balance 

3 0 

of  21,600  for  the  two  years. 

Rather  surprisingly,  Figures  6 and  7 indicate  that  the 
decline  in  Central  Asia's  urban  migration  balance  over 
1967-69  was  not  due  to  greater  out-migration,  but  to  a 
sharp  fall  in  in-migration.  In  fact,  every  region  in  the 
USSR  gave  up  fewer  migrants  to  the  cities  of  Central  Asia 
In  1968-69,  on  average,  than  in  1967.  Similarly,  in- 
migration  to  the  urban  areas  of  Kazakhstan  decreased  from 
all  regions  except  two.  Central  Asia  and  Transcaucasia, 
during  this  period.  Although  data  on  r ur a 1 -r e la t ed  flows 
in  1967  arc  not  available^  it  is  likely  that  interregional 
movements  to  the  rural  areas  of  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia 
also  declined  from  1967-69  and  that  this,  along  with  exten- 
sive out-migration  from  these  areas,  drove  the  rural 
balances  down  to  the  levels  observed  in  the  1970  Census. 

The  data  in  Figures  6 and  7 also  provide  some  indication 
of  the  sources  of  migration  gain  for  the  Central  and  Northwest 
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Reglons.  In  1967  the  Central  Region  gained  migrants  on 
balance  from  the  urban  areas  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan. 
In  1968-69  it  was  joined  by  the  Northwest  Region  in  ex- 
periencing similar  gains.  Given  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  Central  Asians  and  Kazakhs  who  are  normally 
found  in  the  interregional  migration  stream,  this  strongly 
suggests  that  Russians  were  leaving  these  areas  and  return- 
ing to  their  homelands  in  the  Northwest  and  Central  Regions. 
Additionally,  there  is  some  indication  that  flows  which  had 
formerly  gone  to  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  from  other 
regions  were  redirected,  in  part,  to  the  Northwest  and 
Central  Regions.  The  many  sources  of  in-migration  and  net 
migration  gain  for  both  the  Central  and  Northwest  Regions 
in  1968-69  (Figure  8)  would  seem  to  support  this  argument. 

To  summarize  this  section,  the  thrust  of  the  discussion 
has  been  to  describe  the  migration  changes  from  1959-69  and 
suggest  how  and  approximately  when  these  changes  night  have 
occurred.  For  the  most  part,  the  movements  during  the 
earliest  period  were  closely  linked  to  government  programs 
for  developing  the  outlying  regions.  Consequently,  inter- 

I 

regional  migration  over  this  period  was  generally  character- 
ized by  movements  from  the  European  USSR  to  areas  such  as 
Transcaucasia,  Central  Asia,  Kazakhstan,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Region.  Efforts  to  encourage  migration  to  the  Siberias, 
however,  were  less  successful  as  both  of  these  regions  lost 
net  migrants  from  1959-63.  By  1964-67  these  programs  were 
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FIGURE  8. — INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION  TO  AND  FROM  THE 
NORTHWEST  AND  CENTRAL  REGIONS,  1968-69 


For  the 

Northwest  Region: 

For  the 

Central  Region: 

Region/ 

Republic 

In- 

Misr a t ion 

Out- 

MIrt at  ion 

Balance 

In- 

Mlgr at  ion 

Out- 

MiRration 

Balance 

RSFSR; 

Northwest 

— 

— 

— 

57,611 

81,200 

-23,559 

Central 

81,200 

57,611 

+23,589 

— 

— 

— 

Volga-Vyatka 

23,378 

12,623 

+ 10,755 

37,570 

23,346 

+14,224 

C.  Chernozem 

16,158 

11,050 

+5,108 

50,257 

20,027 

+30,230 

Volga 

25,229 

20,450 

+4,779 

50,765 

37,803 

+12,962 

N.  Caucasus 

28,640 

22,517 

+ 6,123 

47,258 

25,598 

+ 21,660 

Urals 

23,330 

17,952 

+ 5,378 

43,341 

31,442 

+ 11,899 

W. Siberia 

14,513 

10,472 

+4 ,041 

26,469 

23,570 

+ 2 ,899 

E. Siberia 

10,704 

9,767 

+937 

20,696 

21,832 

-1,136 

Far  East 

11,576 

13,826 

-2,250 

25,405 

35,262 

-9,857 

Non-Russ  Ian : 

Ukraine 

68,858 

47,104 

^ + 21,754 

96,502 

59,400 

+ 37  , 102 

Baltic 

13,884 

17,343 

-3,459 

1 

11,916 

10,500 

+1.416 

Beloruss ia 

23,094 

17,243 

+5,851 

19,531 

15,193 

+4,338 

Transcaucasia 

6,032 

2 ,011 

+4,021 

14,990 

4,330 

+10,660 

C « Asia 

12,518 

5,021 

+7,497 

49,374 

• 

11,443 

+37,931 

Kazakhstan 

22,233 

9,383 

+12,850 

34,843 

21,086 

+13,757 

Others 

12,088 

7.703 

+4.385 

17.485 

8.992 

+8.493 

TOTAL 

393,435 

282,076 

+111,359 

604  ,013 

431,024 

+172,989 

Source:  Tsentral ' noye  S t a t is t iche skoy e Upravlenlye,  Itogi  Veseoyuznoy 

Perepiei  Naeeleniya  1970  goda,  Tom  VII,  Statistika,  Moskva,  197A, 

Tables  3 through  17,  pp.  9-156. 
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having  less  impact,  the  migration  balances  of  all  the 
developing  areas  except  the  West  Siberian  and  Far  Eastern 
Regions  were  declining,  and  the  net  out-migrations  from 
the  Central,  Volga-Vyatka  , and  Central  Chernozem  Regions 
were  becoming  less  intense.  In  addition,  Belorussla  began 
to  gain  rather  chan  surrender  net  migrants.  As  this  trend 
carried  over  into  1968-69,  the  migration  balances  of  Trans- 
caucasia, Central  Asia,  and  Kazakhstan  became  negative. 

All  the  regions  of  the  European  USSR,  on  the  other  hand, 
raised  their  migration  balances,  with  the  highly  indus- 
trialized Northwest,  Central,  and  Volga  Regions  all  ex- 
periencing large  net  gains. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  why  the  regions  of  the 
European  USSR,  and  especially  the  established  industrial 
areas,  had  growing  migration  balances  during  the  last  two 
periods,  while  most  developing  areas  were  losing  migrants 
on  balance.  Also,  it  is  not  clear  why,  despite  this  trenJ, 
some  industrial  regions  suclj  as  Volga-Vyatka  and  the  Urals 
still  surrendered  net  migrants  in  1968-69.  The  section 
which  follows  is  aimed  at  answering  these  and  similar 
questions  through  analyses  of  net  migration  data  from  the 
1970  Census  . 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION 
One  does  not  have  to  read  very  far  into  the  recent  | 

i 

literature  on  Soviet  migration  before  encountering  the  ; f 

i i 

argument  Chat  living  conditions  are  the  primary  determinants  : j 

i i 

I 

i 1 
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of  migration.  Certainly,  this  would  seem  to  explain  the 
Influx  of  migrants  from  rural  to  urban  places  and  the 
large  flow  of  migrants  from  developing  areas  to  the  more 
urban-lndustrlallzed  regions.  Migrants  appear  to  be 
attracted  to  these  areas  by  prospects  of  industrial  employ- 
ment and  Its  associated  benefits,  including  better  housing, 
medical  and  educational  facilities,  public  services,  and 
amenities  in  general.  If  so,  regions  with  higher  rates  of 
Industrial  employment  should  offer  better  overall  living 
conditions,  excluding  the  physical  environment,  and  attract 
more  migrants.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
their  efforts  to  rationalize  migration  the  Soviet  author- 
ities have  not  focused  so  much  on  living  conditions  but 
rather  have  implemented  a system  of  occupational  and 
regional  wage  differentials.  Clearly,  the  expectation  is 
that  higher  wages  will  offset  the  lack  of  acceptable  living 
conditions  and  lure  migrants  to  labor-short  regions. 

Given  these  observations,  one  woul^  expect  wages  and 

living  conditions  to  account  for  much  of  the  variation  in 

net  migration  in  the  USSR.  As  the  wage  levels  and  living 

conditions  improve,  net  migration  levels  should  increase 

accordingly.  In  order  to  Investigate  these  relationships,  a 

multiple  regression  analysis  was  performed  utilizing  net 

migration  (1968-69)  for  18  economic  regions  of  the  USSR  as 
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the  dependent  variable  and  regional  wage  indices  and  rates 
of  industrial  employment  as  the  Independent  variables.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  9. 


FIGURE  9. --REGRESSION  OF  NET  MIGRATION  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
WAGES  AND  RATE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
(18  Economic  Regions) 

NETMIG  ■=  -223.363  + 1.020  EMPLOY  + 1.020  WAGES 

t values  •=  (1.863)  (.819) 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R^)  » .298 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate  ■ 80.597 

FValue  «•  3.195 

Beta  values:  EMPLOY  (.^44)  WAGES  (.193) 

Where:  NETMIG  - Net  Migration  in  thousands,  1968-69 

, EMPLOY  - Industrial  employment  per  1000  pop.,  1965 

- Industrial  wage  index,  1968 


WAGES 
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The  analysis  clearly  implies  a rejection  of  the  hy- 
pothesis stated  above,  since  only  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  variation  in  net  migration  is  explained  by  the  two 
variables.  That  is,  there  Is  little  indication  of  a linear 
relationship  between  net  migration  and  the  independent 
variables.  Furthermore,  the  variable  coefficients  are 
insignificant  as  is  the  overall  regression. 

In  practical  terms  and  intuitively,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  wages  and  industrial  employment  levels  would  be  so 
poorly  associated  with  net  migration  rates.  An  examination 
of  the  scatter  diagram  in  Figure  10  suggests  an  alternative 
procedure  for  testing  the  relationships.  The  points  on 
the  graph  appear  to  form  two  regional  groups,  one  extending 
from  the  lower  left  to  the  upper  right  of  the  cartesian 
space  and  the  other  in  the  uppe left  portion  of  the  graph. 
All  of  the  regions  in  the  former  group,  except  East  Siberia 
and  Far  East,  experienced  negative  migration  balances, 
whereas  those  regions  in  the  latter  group  experienced  posi- 
tive balances  . 

Croup  I,  the  regions  which  are  aligned  from  the  lower 
left  to  the  upper  right  of  the  graph,  may  be  described  as 
either  newly  developing  or  relatively  recently  developed, 
primarily  agricultrual , or  environmentally  unattractive. 

In  addition.  Group  I includes  the  primary  concentration  of 
■inority  nationalities  or  ethnic  groups. 
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figure  10. --RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NET  MIGRATION  AND  WAGES 
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Group  II,  the  regions  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  graph,  may  be  characterized  either  as  established, 
economically  developed  regions  containing  large  urban 
agglomerations  or  regions  with  excellent  environmental 
amenities.  In  view  of  their  arrangement  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Figure  11,  the  regions  of  Group  II  may  reason- 
ably be  hypothesized  as  being  attractive  to  migrants  because 
their  levels  of  Industrialization  result  in  better  living 
conditions,  higher  levels  of  service,  better  housing,  and 
more  social/cultural  amenities. 

The  linear  arrangement  of  points  for  the  regions  in 
Croup  I is  fairly  well-defined  (see  Figure  10),  There  is, 
however,  some  variation  among  regions.  Based  on  their 
wage  bills,  the  Central  Chernozem,  Vo  1 ga -Vy a tka , and 
Transcaucasus  Regions  lose  fewer  net  migrants  than  one 
would  expect,  while  the  Southwest  ,^jCent  ral  Aslan,  Urals, 
and  West  Siberian  Regions  lose  more.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  found  by  comparing  regions  which  have  approximately 
the  same  industrial  wage  bill  but  very  different  net 
migration  rates,  such  as  the  Central  Chernozem  and  Southwest. 
In  this  case,  the  more  populace  Southwest  Region  loses  far 
more  net  migrants  than  does  the  Central  Chernozem.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  comparing  Volga-Vyatka  and  Transcaucasia  with 
Central  Asia,  the  more  heavily  populated  Central  Aslan 
Region  loses  more  net  migrants  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Based  on  these  observations,  it  appears  that  the  regions  of 


Net  Mij^ration  in  Tl’.ousands 


FIGURE  11 .--RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NET  MIGRATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
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Group  I tend  to  lose  net  migrants  in  proportion  to  their 
population  size. 

In  order  to  test  these  hypothe,seS  f the  two 'variables  , 
Industrial  wages  and  population,  have  been  included  in  a 
multiple  regression  with  net  migration  rates  for  the  regions 
of  Group  1.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  analysis,  the 
results  are  quite  conclusive  (see  Figure  12).  Now  wages 
account  for  a very  great  proportion  (over  76%)  of  the 
variation  in  net  migration.  Inclusion  of  the  population 
variable  contributes  an  ad d 1 1 i ona 1 / 1 2 . 5 percent  bringing 
the  total  explanation  to  almost  89  percent.  In  addition, 
all  coefficients  and  the  regression  are  significant  (at 
the  .05  level).  This  lends  considerable  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  wages  play  a predominant  role  in  migration 
processes  of  regions  of  Group  I. 

Turning  now  to  Group  II,  it  was  suggested  in  an  earlier 
discussion  that  living  conditions,  as  measured  by  the  rate 
of  industrial  employment,  may  be  an  appropriate  variable 
for  explaining  migration  to  these  regions.  Although  this 
is  generally  borne  out  by  the  scatter  diagram  in  Figure  11, 
there  is  still  considerable  variation  among  the  regions, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  Central  Region  and  Ukrainian 
South.  The  implication  is  that  another  variable  or  vari- 
ables, which  are  key  to  migration  processes  in  Croup  II, 
have  not  yet  been  considered. 


FIGURE  12 .--REGRESSION  OF  NFT  MIGRATION  ON  INDUSTRIAL 


WAGES  AND  POPULATION  (Group  I) 


NETMIG  = -220.366  + 2.281  WAGES  - .006  POP 

t values:  (4.^42)  ’’  (2.807  ) 

2 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R  ) = .888 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate  “ 28.362 

F Value  “ 27,805 


Beta  Values:  WAGES  (.657)  POP  (-.415) 

Where:  NETMIG  - Net  micration  in  thousands,  1968-69 

WAGES  - Industrial  va^.c  index,  1968 
POP  - Total  regional  population,  1968 
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The  regression  in  Figure  12  sl»owed  that  the  agri- 
cultural/developing regions  (Group  I)  tend  to  give  up 
migrants  in  proportion  to  their  populations.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  shown  from  the  migration  data  that  these 
regions  suffer  their  greatest  losses  Co  contiguous,  de- 
velopedor  Group  II  regions.  For  example,  of  the  203,000 
. migrants  which  left  the  Central  Chernozem,  more  than 

112,000  went  to  the  adjacent  Northwest,  Central,  North 
Caucasus,  and  Doncts-Dnepr  Regions.  Similar  losses  to 
neighboring  regions  of  Group  II  were  experienced  by  the 
Volga-Vyatka,  Urals,  Southwest,  Transcaucasia,  Kazakh, 
and  West  Siberia  Regions.  In  fact,  whenever  a region 
from  Group  I shares  a common  border  with  one  from  Group  II, 
the  flow  of  migrants  to  the  latter  is  unusually  large. 

This  situation  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of  the  regions 
in  Group  II,  there  is  a proxim.ity  effect  which  should  be 
Incorporated  into  the  analysis. 

A measure  for  the  proximity  effect  may  be  calculated 
in  the  following  manner.  Each  region  in  Group  II  is  matched 
with  all  adjacent  regions  in  Group  I (see  Figure  13).  The 
outflow  of  migrants  from  an  adjacent  Group  I region  is 
assumed  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  population  whereas  the 
migrant  Inflow  to  the  gaining  regions  is  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  their  relative  attractiveness.  In  order 
to  determine  relative  attractiveness,  the  drawing  power  of 
wages  in  Group  I regions  must  be  equated  with  industrial 

i 
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employment  (the  surrogate  for  living  conditions)  in  Group  II 
regions.  The  first  step  in  accomplishing  this  is  to  regress 
net  migration  on  industrial  wage  indices  for  the  regions  of 
Group  I.  The  equation  for  the  regression  line  indicates  the 
wage  index  necessary  for  a given  level  of  net  migration  to 
Group  I regions.  Similarly,  regressing  net  migration  on  the 
rate  of  industrial  employment  for  the  regions  of  Group  II 
yeilds  a second  equation.  Solving  these  equations  for  the 
same  level  of  net  migration  gives  equivalent  values  of  the 
wage  index  and  industrial  employment  rate.  Thus,  the  relative 
effect  of  wages  for  Group  I regions  and  the  rate  of  industrial 
employment  for  Group  II  regions  may  he  calculated. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  third  line  of  Figure  13  shows 
that  out  of  West  Siberia's  total  population  of  12,201,000  the 
Northwest  was  allotted  7 1 535 » 000  i'ts  proximity  index.  The 
latter  figure  was  derived  by  apportioning  West  Siberia's 
population  among  the  adjacent,  more  attractive  Northwest, 
Kazakhstan  and  East  Siberian  Regions.  The  Northwest's  attractive- 
ness stems  from  better  living  conditions,  as  reflected  by  its 
industrial  employment  rate  of  176  per  thousand,  while  Kazakhstan 
and  East  Siberias'  wage  indices  of  113  and  126,  respectively, 
are  higher  than  West  Siberia's.  Using  the  method  of  conversion 
just  discussed,  these  wage  indices  (II3  and  126)  have  roughly 
the  same  effect  on  net  migration  as  would  industrial  employment 
rates  of  28  and  70  per  thousand  respectively.  The  portion  of 
West  Siberia's  population  assigned  to  each  region,  therefore,  is 
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FIGURE  13. --REGIONAL  PROXIMITY  INDICES 
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• 
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that  region's  actual  or  equivalent  rate  of  industrial  employ- 
ment, depending  on  whether  it  is  a Group  II  or  Group  I region, 
divided  by  the  total  for  the  three  regions.  In  this  case  the 
total  is  274,  so  the  Northwest  Region  is  allotted  176/274  of 
West  Siberia's  population  for  its  proximity  index.  This  same 
methodology  was  used  to  calculate  all  the  proximity  indices  in 
Figure  13. 

When  plotted  on  a scattergram  of  net  migration  versus 
proximity  index  (Figure  l4)  the  most  striking  feature  is  that, 
as  in  Figure  11,  the  South  and  Central  regions  exhibit  far 
higher  net  migration  gains  than  might  be  expected.  In  addition, 
the  Volga  Region  has  a lower  net  migration  balance  than  would 
seem  to  be  warranted  by  its  proximity  index.  Because  of  these 
anomaJ-ies,  regression  of  net  migration  on  rates  of  industrial 
employment  and  the  proximity  indices  for  Group  II  regions  yeilds 
a low  R (.4l)  and  statistically  insignificant  results. 

The  anomalous  relationship  between  net  migration  and  the 
proximity  index  for  the  Volga  Region  may  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  data  in  Figure  13«  Specificailly,  in  calculating  the 
proximity  indices,  the  absence  of  other  more  attractive  regions 
adjacent  to  Kazakhstan  resulted  in  its  entire  population  being 
allotted  to  the  Volga  Region.  Yet,  earlier  discussion  indicated 
that  out-migration  from  Kazakhstan  has  been  characterized  by 
a return  of  Slavic  peoples  to  their  homelands.  This,  along 
with  the  low  mobility  of  indigenous  Kazakhs  has  greatly  reduced 
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Figure  l4 

Relationship  Between  Net  Migration  and  the  Proximity  Index 
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the  net  migration  gains  which  the  Volga  Region  might  otherwise 
have  enjoyed  due  to  its  proximity  to  Kazakhstan, 

The  unusually  high  net  migration  balance  for  the  South 
Region  of  the  Ukraine  also  requires  further  explanation.  Based 
on  its  rate  of  industrial  employment  (96  per  1000)  and  its 
proximity  index,  the  region  should  have  only  a slight  positive 
migration  balance.  Its  net  gain  of  migrants  over  the  1968-69 
period,  however,  was  an  astounding  103,000.  A very  large 
portion  of  this  can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  South's 
natural  environment.  Located  on  the  Black  Sea,  its  mild 
climate  makes  it  a recreational  and  retirement  haven.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Crimean  Oblast  where  the  population 
increase  due  to  in-migration  during  the  last  intercensal  period 
was  7,1  percent,  representing  an  influx  of  over  128,000  migrants. 
Of  these,  nearly  19,000  came  from  the  Donets-Dnepr  Region, 
while  over  25,000  were  from  the  Ukrainian  Southwest.  However, 
this  very  intense  stream  of  intra-republic  arrivals  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Crimean  Oblast.  Roughly  half  of  the  South 
Ukraine's  net  migration  balance  can  be  attributed  to  migrants 
from  within  the  republic,  with  the  Donets-Dnepr  Region  surrender- 
ing 12,000  on  balance  and  the  Southwest  Region  35,000.  This  is 
especially  revealing,  since  the  highly  industrialized  Donets-Dnepr 
Region  had  a net  gain  of  only  6,500  intra-republic  migrants. 
Furthermore,  the  drawing  power  of  the  South  Ukraine  was  not 
limited  to  nearby  areas,  since  it  experienced  a net  gain  of 
migrants  from  all  10  economic  regions  of  the  RSFSR  and  every 
republic  except  Latvia. 
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The  Central  Region  is  also  atypical  in  many  respects. 

Its  rate  of  industrial  employment,  17?  per  thousand  of 
population,  is  the  highest  in  the  USSR.  Yet,  even  this  does 
not  adequately  account  for  its  extremely  high  net  in-migration 
over  173»000  during  the  1968-1969  time  period.  To  further 
explain  this  one  must  consider  the  exceptional  nature  of 
Moscow,  the  region's  and  country's  largest  city.  Moscow  has 
the  highest  total  in-migration  (201,000)  of  einy  Soviet  city, 
and  even  more  importantly,  129,000  of  these  in-migrants 
originated  in  areas  outside  the  Central  Region,  while  none  of 
the  remaining  cities  except  Leningrad  received  more  than  25,000 
migrants  from  outside  their  own  region.  In  addition,  migration 
data  for  Moscow  Oblast  suggests  that  the  city's  attractiveness 
also  benefits  surrounding  areas.  Even  after  subtracting 
in-migration  to  the  Moscow  urban  area,  the  remainder  of  the  oblast 
still  received  over  384,000  migrants  as  compared  to  101,000  for 
Kalinin  Oblast  which  was  next  highest  in  the  region.-^  Altogether, 
the  number  of  migrants  arriving  in  Moscow  Oblast  exceeded 
one-half  million  and  accounted  for  more  than  a third  of  all 
migration  into  the  Central  Region,  There  would  seem  to  be  little 
explanation  for  such  phenomenal  rates  of  in-migration  other  than 
Moscow's  size  and  prominence  in  the  national  politicail,  economic, 
and  social  sphere. 

In  light  of  these  anomalies  it  was  decided  to  perform  a 
second  regression  which  excludes  the  Central,  and  South  regions 
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and  Kazakhstan's  contribution  to  the  Volga  Region’s  proximity 
index  (Figure  15) • In  this  regression  the  rate  of  industrial 
employment  accounts  for  68.5  percent  of  the  variation  in  net 
migration,  with  the  proximity  variable  adding  another  28.5 
percent  to  give  a total  coefficient  of  determination  of  .97. 

Both  the  regression  coefficients  and  the  overall  regression 
are  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Thus,  there  is  a strong 
indication  that  net  migration  to  Group  II  regions  increases 
with  better  living  conditions,  as  measured  by  rates  of  industrial 
employment,  and  with  proximity  of  less  attractive  Group  I 
regions.  While  this  remains  true  in  regard  to  the  South  and 
Central  regions,  the  interaction  of  additional  variables 
results  in  unusually  high  net  migration  balances.  The  Volga 
Region,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  exception  in  that  it  does  not 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  proximity  to  Kazakhstan. 

Figure  15 

REGRESSION  OF  NET  MIGRATION  ON  THE  RATE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROXIMITY  INDEX 
(Group  II  minus  the  South  and  Central  Regions 
and  Kazakhstan's  contribution  to  proximity  index) 


NETMIG  = -62.77^  + .647  EMPLOY  + .003  PROX 

t values:  (5.733)  (5*379) 

Coefficient  of  Determination  (R^)  = .971 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate  = 7.961 

F value  = 49.431 

Beta  values:  EMPLOY  (,6l3)  PROX  (.576) 

Where:  NETMIG  - Net  migration  in  thousands,  1968- 69 

EMPLOY  - Industrial  employment  per  1000  pop.,  1968 
PROX  - Regional  proximity  index,  1968 


The  preceding  analyses  represent  an  attempt  to  uncover 
in  a sequential  manner  the  major  underlying  determinants 
of  migration  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  are  no  simple,  all-encompassing  explanations. 

The  procedures  used,  however.  Indicate  that  by  progressively 
disaggregating  regional  groups  and  associating  them  with 
relevant  variables,  one  may  gain  at  least  a limited  insight 
into  the  web  of  interactions  which  give  rise  to  regional 
migration  balances. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Recent  improvements  in  Soviet  migration  data,  both  in 

terms  of  quantity  and  quality,  have  opened  entirely  new 

paths  of  study  and  cleared  the  way  for  research  which  was 

previously  more  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Among  the 

more  Important  changes,  data  on  the  age,  sex,  and  ethnic 

background  of  migrants  has  provided  a much  Improved  insight 

into  the  characteristics  of  the  migrant  population.  Using 

data  from  the  Internal  passport  registration  system,  Denisova 

and  Fadeyeva  found  the  preponderance  of  urban  In-mlgrants 

3 3 

to  be  in  the  working  ages.  The  1970  Census  showed  that 

, 34 

this  was  also  true  of  the  migrating  population  as  a whole. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  census  data  regarding  sex  of 

migrants  differed  from  earlier  findings  in  that  women 

accounted  for  slightly  more  than  half  of  all  migrants  (7 

35 

out  of  13.9  million)  in  1968-69. 


This  was  probably  due 


to  their  Increased  participation  in  the  labor  force.  The 
role  of  ethnic  factors  has  also  proved  important  as  the 
Russians  have  invariably  been  the  most  mobile  of  all  Soviet 
peoples,  while  the  Central  Asians  have  proven  to  be  the 
least  migratory. 

The  changes  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  popula- 
tion movements  during  the  1960s  are  also  noteworthy. 
Disaggregation  of  the  1957-67  data  Indicated  that  from 
1959  tl»rough  1963  large  numbers  of  migrants  left  the 
European  USSR  for  developing  areas.  The  heaviest  of  these 
migrations  were  to  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia  and  were 
primarily  the  result  of  government  programs  connected 
with  the  Virgin  and  Idle  Land  Campaigns.  In  addition, 
there  was  also  an  east-west  exchange  of  migrants  between 
the  European  regions,  the  Slberias,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Region.  These  movements  stemmed  mainly  from  the  large 
Industrial  projects  being  undertaken  in  the  eastern  areas 
at  this  t ime  . 

In  the  mld-to-latc  60s,  government  recruiting  programs 
for  the  developing  areas  began  to  have  less  impact,  mi- 
grants became  increasingly  disenchanted  with  the  rugged 
living  conditions  in  outlying  areas,  and  the  earlier 
migration  trends  began  to  be  reversed.  The  beginning  of 
this  transition  was  signaled  in  196A-67  by  a drop  in 
Kazakhstan's  migration  balance  and  a reduction  in  net 
out-migration  from  the  Central  Region.  In  1968-69  the 
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reversal  was  completed,  as  net  migration  to  the  developing, 
mainly  agricultural  areas  fell  and  the  balances  of  most 
urban-industrial  regions  rose. 

As  discussed  earlier,  urban  in-migration,  especially 
to  the  more  economically  developed  regions  in  Group  II, 
was  largely  due  to  better  living  conditions  in  those  areas. 
In  addition,  there  was  a strong  proximity  effect  where  the 
less  developed  Group  I regions  lost  unusually  large  numbers 
of  migrants  to  adjacent,  raore  urban-industrialized  Group 
II  regions.  The  movements  of  migrants  from  the  Central 
Chernozem  to  Central  Region  and  Volga-Vyatka  to  .Vorthvest 
Begion  are  vivid  examples  of  this  process.  In  every  case, 
the  first  region,  which  belongs  to  Group  I,  gave  up  a 
large  number  of  migrants  on  balance  to  the  adjoining  area 
In  Group  II. 

The  analysis  also  revealed  that  migration  processes 
in  regions  of  Group  1 and  Group  II  differ  markedly.  Be- 
cause of  less  desirable  living  conditions,  stemming  from 
inadequate  economic  development,  an  unfavorable  natural 
environment,  or  a combination  of  these  two  factors,  the 
Group  I regions  tended  to  experience  net  losses  of  migrants. 
Out-migration  from  these  regions  was  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  population  size,  while  occupational  wage  scales 
and  regional  wage  differentials  were  the  primary  measures 
for  offsetting  these  losses. 

To  help  place  the  preceding  discussion  in  perspective, 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  migration  process  involves  the 
interaction  of  an  extremely  complex  set  of  variables. 
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some  of  which  have  only  been  touched  upon,  and  others 
which  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  roles  of  environ- 
mental amenities  and  ethnicity,  for  example,  have  been 
alluded  to,  but  have  not  been  addressed  in  depth  or  incor- 
porated in  the  analyses.  Similarly,  the  importance  of 
women  in  the  Soviet  labor  force  merits  a much  more  thorough 
treatment  than  afforded  here.  The  possibility  of  using 
alternative  surrogates  as  measures  of  living  conditions 
should  also  be  explored,  since  no  single  measure  can  hope 
to  include  all  the  factors  which  should  be  considered. 

In  regard  to  wages,  this  and  several  other  instruments  of 
Soviet  migration  policy,  to  Include  recruitment  and  housing 
programs,  are  worthy  of  more  detailed  investigation. 
Finally,  much  could  be  added  to  the  picture  of  migration 
presented  here  if  passport  registration  data  were  more 
readily  available,  more  complete,  and  detailed  enough  to 
permit  research  at  the  oblast  level. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  present  research  has 
focused  on  interregional  migration  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  does  not  limit  its  applicability  to  a centrally- 
planned  society.  Factors  such  as  wages  and  living  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  a diverse  array  of  other  socio-economic 
variables,  arc  of  virtually  universal  importance  to  the 
migration  process.  By  examining  how  people  react  to 
changes  in  these  variables,  regardless  of  whether  these 
changes  are  planned  or  spontaneous,  we  will  add  much  to 
our  overall  understanding  of  the  migration  process. 
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